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From eae Magazine, ,, | in @ word, to put in a constant plea for sani- 

EXTRACTS FROM “NURSE AND PATIENT. | tary wisdom in the nursery, and for that best 

BY DR, A, WRIR MITCHELL, of the herbs of the field, called time, 

I once heard a doctor well known in his} But there is in every community, both 
day, and skilled in the arts of curing, say | among children and adults, a vast list of cases 
that he feared the great maes of physicians, | of disease which are in their nature long and 
in their every-day familiarity with disease, | wearisome—fevers which endure for weeks ; 
did not fully feel how great a calamity ina|lung and heart malgdies which through 
healthy household is a case of grave illness, | months or years lead slowly to death; cases 
I have many times since then had occasion to | of mental trouble; and the ead catalogue of 
appreciate the correctness and force of this | palsies and other maladies of the nervous sys- 
remark, and am sure that I can do no better | tem, many of them of great and uncertain 
service than by preaching a little sermon on | duration. Let any one of these fall upon one 
his brief text, and pointing out more at large | of a household, and it is very apt to bring in 
what he meant, and how it is that the sick- | its train certain incidental calamities which, 
negs of one in a house may become the fruit- | as it seems to me, are to some extent avoida- 
ful source of mischief to others. ble or unnecessary. I should like briefly, but 

I suppose that my friend, when he thus | as forcibly as I can, to point out what these 
spoke, did not refer at all to the many little | evils are, on whom they alight, and how best 
ailments of childhood, which to the young | to avoid them. * . . 
mother seem serious enough. The little aches,| Let us suppose that some one in a family 
the so-called colds and indigestions, born of | group fails and sickens, until at last the doc- 
changes of diet, of teething and what not, come | tor comes and makes his study of the case. 
and go, needing for the most part but slight | Then follow perhaps a few days of anxious 
medication, and far more often wise advice as | waiting, and we learn at length that the pati- 
to food, dreas, temperature and ventilation, | ent is ill of a low fever, most apt, in our lati- 
with probably very little besides ; the doctor’s | tudes, to be typhoid. These few days of doubt 
best function now-a-days being in the mass of | are very trying, not alone to those who await 
such cases to stand between the mother or|the medical verdict, but also to the doctor 
nurse, naturally eager to do something, and | himself, who can very rarely know from the 
the sick child, and to save the little one from | outset of the case precisely what form of evil 
that system of incessant dosing which at pre-| he has to contend with. Many diseases begim 
sent is practiced chiefly by the aang with the same symptoms, just as many worde 
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begin with the same letters: each added let- 
ter helps us to identify the word, and each 
udditional sign helps to indicate the malady, 
until doubt ripens to certainty, and we know 
at length what foe we have to deal with. 
Then the sbadows begin to thicken with all 
the dreary accompaniments of illness, until by 
and by the first confusion disappears, and the 
steady order and discipline of the little hos- 
pital service of the sick room takes shape be- 
neath the doctor’s watchful eye. One of the 
earliest questions he has to settle is as to who 
shall nuree this patient—who in his absence 
ia to be the hands, and at times the head, for 
in every fever case there should be one nurse, 
with such obedient assistants as she may need 
for relief and rest. In most cases, for various 
reasons, the nursing has to be done by mem- 
bers of the family. It seems to them horrible 
that a stranger or hireling should come in to 
take what they conceive to be their duties, or 
haply it isa mere question of means. Only 
too often some one female member of the 
household seizes on the work and devotes her- 
self to it, excluding all outside help, and only 
too often going through it with a eplendidly 
absurd and reckless disregard of common 
sense. Or else, starting with the case, she 
gets upon her by degrees that strange femi- 
nine mood of sacrifice, and, conscious of her 
physical inability, but urged by this insanity 
of loving, will go through with it, say what 
you will, protest as you may. 

Now, it seems a slight thing at first thought 
to take care for a few weeks of a sick person, 
but, apart from the night-watchings which 
are. 80 wearisome, the life has trials which 
sorely task the strongest, and the effects of 
which are strangely sharpened, owing to the 
nurse being tied by love-bonds to the sick, 
Here are some weeks tu be spent chiefly in a 
dim light, such as most patients like to have. 
There is the incessant watchfulness; the new 
and trying task of carefully noting the hours 
and seeing to the ordered sequence of medi- 
cines, stimulants and food ; the broken, irregu- 
lar rest, and the undue and needless exactions 
which the patient will make upon a relative. 
With these comes also the entire change in 
habits of life, and a worrying sense of novel 
responsibility, which is intensified by the in- 
fluence of affection ; 80 that every little deci- 
sion which the nurse has to make becomes a 
trial of needless severity. I suspect that the 
average woman of the upper class would 

unge into such a life with the utmost con- 

ce in her capacity to nurse, little imagin- 
ipg that, unless she is a most exceptional per- 
sep, her very affection would be against her 
making a good nurse, 

. There is, moreover, one physical disability 
which few people think of when assuming the 
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care of a sick person. It is necessary again 
and again, in every grave case of illness, for 
the nurse to put forth all her strength at times 
in lifting or moving the sufferer. ‘To do this 
well or with comfort to a patient is no easy 
thing for a strong man, becaute it requires 
him to bend over the bed in a posture which 
makes the effort to lift most trying. The con- 
sequence of such exertion to a woman, especi- 
ally to one untrained in nursing and unused 
to its exactions, are such as may easily be im- 
agined without further words from me. 


What you want in a sick room is a calm, 
steady discipline, existing but unfelt—the 
patient, cool control which a stranger is far 
more apt to exercise than relative. In a 
word, just as a doctor always feels it unwise 
to attend alone his own dear ones in grave 
illness, for like but lesser reasons the best 
nurse is a stranger—one whois naturally free 
from worry and irritations, who is unmoved 
by traditions of love, and who, acting simply 
and purely from sense of duty, takes that 
care of her own health which is essential to 
make her nursing perfect. Such an attendant 
is willing to take her share of sleep and fresh 
air, and so remain cool and tranquil under 
all circumstances and in all exigencies, mak- 
ing far more light the task of the doctor, and 
able from experience of illness to note changes 
and call for aid at needed times. Such help 
excludes from a sick room that host of little 
annoyances for doctor and patient which I 
may call fuss. I have been astonished that 
in Miss Nightingale’s book so little is said on 
this subject of amateur nursing and its evils; 
but certainly most doctors will agree with me 
that, save in the cases of infants, where the 
mother cannot and should not be displaced, 
the best nursing is paid nursing, and the worst 
very often that which comes from the family. 
But if the sentiment of a too tender self-de- 
votion, when undertaking this task, be bad 
for the patient, it is still worse for the loving 
nurse; so I feel that, despite what I have said 
just now, I may have failed to say forcibly 
enough how vast is the strain of such a task. 
Let any of my readers recall anew the inten- 
sity of interest, the anxious eagerness with 
which they may have watched a very sick 
friend, wife, sister or husband. Let them 
bring back the nervous terrors which grew 
upon them through the long hours of drear 
waiting for the turn in the tide, and recall 
the enormous physical effort exacted, and they 
will perhaps come to understand me better. 
Such a situation brings to the nurse just that 
combination of anxiety with overwork which 
I have elsewhere described as apt in business- 
men to bring about diseased states of brain ; 
nor does it fail of like effect in the nursing 
woman thus overtaxed. The patient dies or 
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recovers, but leaves in man y cases a sad legacy 
of broken health to the friend who watched 
and wept by the bedside. I have been amazed 
sometimes to see how brief a period of such 
work will entail, even in seemingly healthy 
people, weeks or months of intense prostra- 
tion, or some long and mischievous train of 
puzzling nervoussymptoms. Indeed, some of 
the most alarming and permanent break- 
downs in (apparently) strong and vigorous 
women I have seen follow prolonged efforts 


’ at nursing their friends, while it is at least far 


more rare to see like results among paid 
nurses, * * - ” 


It happens, for obvious reasons, that fever 
cases must sometimes be nursed by members 
of the family ; and when this is once decided 
upon, there are certain distinct and simple 
precautions against future trouble which it 
may be well to notice. One person, if poasi- 
ble a woman of middle age, should have the 
entire control of the sick room, and should 
receive the physician’s orders, and direct such 
cares as must fall, or ought to fall, in part 
upon others, This arrangement, when clear- 
ly understood, at once ends a good deal of the 
fuss and disorder which come of too many 
heads, and puts the doctor far more at his 
ease. There is one person to look to, one re- 
sponsible care-taker to whom he can turn, 
and who should always make out the written 
schedule of diet and medicines, and should 
be able to answer all his questions. It were 
best that such a persun had her regular sleep, 
and that she confided to others the night- 
watches, with such directing care as might be 
needed. Without a full share of sleep I do 
not think that any one can preserve fully that 
measure of equanimity or freedom from 
irritability, that normal tone of mind and 
body, which in such a long-continued strain 
is absolutely needed. Quite as important is 
it that the nurse, and indeed every one about 
a sick room, should be a part of the day out 
of doors. Nothing freshens a nurse like this, 
and without it she is unable to eat as she 
should do, and thus to supply to sorely-taxed 
organs the nourishment they need ; for if any 
one requires generous living, it is the watcher 
by a sick bed. We are met at this point by 
difficulties which inertness, sentiment or sel- 
fish thoughtlessness make at times almost 
insurmountable. The indisposition of our 
women to exercise is favored in such cases by 
a to seem even for a moment to 
desert a loved one, and by a morbid feeling 
that one ought not to be seen out of doors 
when those most dearly loved are in peril ; 
while in some few cases the patient’s wishes 
are the greatest obstacle. It is easy, however, 
to uvercome. these little difficulties by choos- 
ing early morning or late evening hours for 


such care 
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exercise, and by always telling the patient 
you are going, and punctually returning at 
the time you have set, so as to avoid for him 
those petty disappointments which want of 

Stags to the morbidly-irritable in- 
valid. As regards paid nurses, the hindrance 
to needed fresh air comes from want of thought 
in their employers. It has happened again 





and again to every careful doctor to ask of 
the nurse, “ When were you out uf doors?” 
and to learn from her reply that days or weeks 
may have slipped past without any one’s 
having had the humanity to take care that 
she should have a chance to breathe the fresh 
air of the streets. 
amazed at the want of thought as to this mat- 
ter on the part of even the kindliest women 
and the most thoughtful physicians. 
want a good 
nurse, and no human being can be caged in 
a sick room for weeks and still remain well ; 
and if not well, your nurse is just a little 
irritable, somewhat less alert than common, 
or perhaps waried into the carelessness that 
comes of such usage. 


I have been many times 


If you 
nurse, you must have a healthy 


(Conclusion next week.) 
—_—--.o——— 
From The Christian Banner. 
THE PROVERBS. 
BY N. GALE. 


A proverb is a striking thought, briefly ex- 
pressed and often used. Proverb is derived 
from pro for, and verbum word: “An alle- 
gorical saying, where more is meant than 
meets the eye ; a short saying that stands for 
a whole discourse.” Proverbs are common to 
all nations, but are most used by unlearned 
people, who have few, if any books, and often 
want words of their own to express the 
thoughts. The proverb has been called 
“the wisdom of the many, expressed in the 
language of the few.” Perhaps as mang as 
twenty thousand of these pithy sayings, from 
the languages of various nations, have been 
collected and published; but it is proposed 
only to speak of the Book of Proverbs, which 
forms a part of the Holy Scriptures. They 
are called “The Proverbs of Solomon,” 
though he did not write them all. 

They had probably been collecting from 
the days of the patriarchs, increasing in num- 
ber from age to age ; but Solomon, about a 
thousand years before Christ, arranged them 
in order, and added many of his own, under 
the guidance of the inspiration of God. We 
are told in 1 Kings iv, 32, that “Solomon 
spake three thousand proverbs.” 

Perhaps he did not write them all, as not 
more than seven hundred and fifty are as- 
cribed to him in the Book of Proverbs. About 
three hundred years after Solomon, “ the 
men of Hezekiah copied out” other proverbs 
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of Solomon, which begin with the twenty- 
fifth chapter. To these are added “ the words 
of Agur,” and “the words of King Lemuel, 
the prophecy that his mother taught him.” 
To this set of maxims for kings and magis- 
trates, is added a beautiful alphabetical song 
in praise of the virtuous woman, the verzes 
beginning with the letters of the [Hebrew al- 
phabet in their order. Most of these proverbs 
were spoken at least two hundred years before 
Homer lived; more than seven hundred 
years before the seven wise men of Greece 
spoke their maxims ; and six hundred years 
before Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle gave the 
world their philosophy. Yet the proverbs of 
Solomon are more profound, more weighty in 
character, more serious, and more spiritual, 
than the wise sayings and maxims of all the 
ancient sages. 

Solon, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
used to say, “ He is a happy man who hath 
beloved children, horses whose hoofs are un- 
cloven, and hounds of thechase, and a strang- 
er guest!” We shall see that the proverbs; 
of the Bible give us higher views of life than 
Solon knew. ” ° ? . 

The Book of Proverbs is written in poetry, 
of a variety of styles, which fail to appear 
fully in our Envglish translation. Most of 
the proverbs are in the form of a distich—a 
couple of poetic lines making complete sense. 
Of the distich there are several varieties. 

1. The synonymous distich, in which the 
second line repeats the meaning of the first, 
in a form slightly changed, so as to make the 
thought more impressive : 

The liberal soul shall be made fat : 
And he that watereth, shall be watered also himself. 
(Prov. xi, 25.) 

2. The antithetic distich. Here the sec 

re line, by its opposite truth, illustrates the 
ret: 

Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge : 

But he that hateth reproof is brutish. (xii. 1.) 

3. The synthetic distich. In this the two 
verses express kindred, but different truths : 
He that hideth hatred with lying lips, 

And he that uttereth a slander, is a fool. (x, 18.) 

4. The integral distich, where the thought 
begun in the first line is completed in the 
second : 

Go from the presence of a foolish man, 
When thou perceivest not in him the lips of knowl- 


edge. (xiv, 7.) 
5. The parabolic distich, which presents 
& maxim comparing a moral idea with an ob- 


ject in nature, or common life : 


As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 
So is a fair woman without discretion. (xi, 22.) 


Besides the varieties, there are proverbs of 
four lines : 


Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, 
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And despise not thy mother when she is old : 

Buy the truth, and sell it not ; . 

Also wisdom, and instruction. and understanding. 
(xxiii, 22, 23.) 

Six line stanzas are found (xxiii, 1-3), and 
one of seven lines appears in xxiii, 6-8. If 
the proverb extends beyond seven or eight 
lines, it is called a gnomic poem ; a poem of 
detached thought, and striking maxims. 

Such are the reflections on the drunkard 
(xxiii, 29-35) ; the satire on laziness (xxiv, 
30-34) ; Agur’s prayer (xxx, 7-9) ; the 
prince’s mirror (xxxi, 2-9); and the praises 
of the virtuous woman (xxxi, 10-31). 

All these forms of poetry are to make the 
wisdom of the Proverbs more attractive. It 
would be an interesting etudy for children 
and youth to look out proverbs, and class 
them under their proper subjects, and tell in 
what kind of distich they are written. 


_ + <0 - 


THE UNIVERSAL FATHER. 





Is God the God of the good only, or is 
He not also the God of the wicked? God 
indeed looks, we may believe, with peculiar 
approval on the holy, upright, and disinter- 
ested. But He does not desire spiritual per- 
fection and eternal happinezs for them more 
than he does for the most depraved. The 
Scriptures even seem to represent God as pe- 
culiarly interested in the evil. Jesus illus- 
trates God, love to the fallen by the parable 
of the shepherd, who, having a hundred sheep 
and losing one, leaves the ninety and nine to 
go after that which is lost, and He adds : 
“There is more joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety-nine just 
persons that need no repentance.” The good 
do not and ought not to absorb God’s love. 
For the evil have within them equal capaci- 
ties of goodness. In all men lies, however 
hidden, an infinitely precious germ of love 
and holiness waiting to be quickened. And 
to the all-seeing eye this is never lost. It 
calls forth unutterable love. Yes! God loves 
the most evil. We, in our conceited purity, 
may withdraw from them, may think it pol- 
lution to touch them, may say, “Stand off.” 
But God says to His outcast child, “ Come 
near.” 

Do I speak to those who have escaped gross 
vice? Bless God for your happiness. Re- 
joice in the propitious circumstances which 
have conspired for your safety. But do not 
feel as if God were exclusively your God. 
Set up no insuperable barrier between your- 
self and the fallen. Even if you are inward- 
ly as well as outwardly pure; if you are re- 
strained from self-indulgence, not by external 
motives, such as custom, opinion and interest, 
but by deep abhorrence of evil, do not im- 
agine yourselves peculiarly favorites of “tod. 
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Who of us can claim such peculiar favor on 
the ground of unsullied virtue? How many 
wavering steps can we retrace in our past 
lives, how many lapses, how many wander- 
ings, how many falls! Can we remember no 
critical moments when what is called chance 
determined our characters and conduct, when, 
if opportunity had seconded our will, we, too, 
— have joined the outcast? Do you not 
feel that you owe what you are to the grace 
of God, which bore with your frequent frail- 
ties, to the inward reproofs of His Spirit, to 
the warning voice of friends whom His Provi- 
dence placed around your path, to events 
which startle you into reflection, to holy 
thoughts and subduing suggestions which 
were breathed upon your soul you knew not 
whence? Who can review his own history, 
and fail to ascribe his salvation to the mercy 
of God? What sincere man does not feel 
himself bound by & common experience and 
a common nature to the reform of his race? 
A truly good man will indeed know that he 
is good, will practice no deception upon him- 
self, will be conscious of his progress and 
grateful for it. But he will find that he has 
become what he is by reliance upon God’s in- 
finite good will. He will not indulge in a 
selfexacting persuasion of his superiority. 
He knows that he has risen by leaning upon a 
higher power than his own. He knows how, 


midst a thousand misgivings, in moments of 


self-reproach and compunction, he was up- 
held by confidence in that free love of God 
which never forsakes the most unworthy. 


In speaking thus of the tenderness due to 
the evil, I have no desire to extenuate guilt, 
or to break down the distinction between vir- 
tue and vice. The distinction is real. We 
must never confound him who acts from prin- 
a with one who is enslaved by passion. 
That false courtesy, which treats all alike, is 
treachery to God. We ought to look on the 
base with indignation. But indignation may 
be blended with an earnest desire to recover 
the wrong doer. This union of stern rebuke 
with tenderness we know to be possible, for 
we experience it towards our children, rela- 
tives and friends when they go astray. We 
ought to detest vice, whether in ourselves or 
in those most dear to us. But as we love 
ourselves while reproving ourselves most bit- 
terly, so should we love our erring fellow- 
creatures, whilst we frown upon and firmly 
oppose theirsins. Indeed, the only true love 
for the bad is that which abhors their cor- 
ruption, and seeks to arouse in them a like 
abhorrence. Love can pierce the conscience 
like a two-edged sword. No violence of an- 

ris so awful as the calm rebuke of love. 

he tenderness that apologizes for wickedness 
ie among the worst forms of cruelty. Whilst 
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God looks on the evil with never-failing com- 

assion, and desires their recovery to virtue, 

e sends appalling judgments on the impeni- 
tent. And, in our sphere, we are to feel and 
to express the same irreconcilable hatred 
against all wrong doing. I plead for nosickly 
lenity towards the fallen in guilt. I would 
not disarm the judge seated in each man’s 
breast. This inward oracle seldom pronounces 
too severe a sentence upon crime. We spare 
ourselves and others too readily. The true 
tone of indignant virtue is rarely heard in 
this compromising world, Conscience must 
never be silenced. Still the most evil are 
not forsaken by God. He is forever their 
Father, and they are His immortal children. 
Forever He welcomes them to return to their 
loyalty, that they may become angels of 
purity and light. This truth let us never 
forget. No measure of wickedness should es- 
trange us from our fellows or sever the tie 
of humanity. Never must we harden our 
hearts against our brethren, however debased. 
For their repentance and restoration we should 
earnestly pray and strive, and should rejoice 
to pour upon them every spiritual aid, en- 
couragement and consolation. 


This spirit of universal humanity is the 
very soul of our religion. As yet its heavenly 
power is scarcely felt. Therefore it is that 
so few of the blessings of Christianity appear 
in Christendom. Alas, we lack humanity. 
We talk of it, we profess it, but we contra- 
dict its essential principles in character and 
in life. We rear partition walls of distine 
tion between ourselves and fellow-beings. 
We exaggerate petty differences. We hedge 
ourselves round with conventional usages. 
Nor can we, if we would, without severe strug: 
gle, break through these obstructions to uni- 
versal leve. Our habits, our established 
modes of thought and action, the manners 
and fashions of society, all hem usin. Un- 
consciously and perpetually we violate man’s 
highest right, the right to be regarded and 
treated as a child of God. Man’s noblest re- 
lationship is practically denied. The grand 
light in which this tie ought to be viewed, 
has hardly even dawned upon us. What a 
regeneration it will be throughout all society, 
when men learn fully to believe in their spir- 
itual relationship to One Heavenly Father! 
We hold this truth in words. Who feels its 
vitalizing power ? When brought home as a 
reality in social life, it will transform the 
world. Then will the new heaven and the 
new earth be created. Then will our race 
become a peaceful and blessed family, a tem- 
ple of true filial worshippers. All other re- 
forms of society are superficial. Until men’s 
eyes shall be purged to discern in one another, 
even in the most degraded and fallen, a ray 
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of the Divinity, a reflection of God’s image, a 
moral and a spiritual nature within which 
God works, and to which he proffers an 
grace and immortal life; until they shall 
thus recognize and reverence the Eternal 
Father in all His human children, the true 
bond of communion will be wanting, between 
man and man, and between man and God. 
Till then, under all forms of law and cour- 
tesy will lurk distrust and discord, infusing 

ride, jealousy and hate into the individual 

eart, into domestic life, into the intercourse 
of neighborhoods, into the policy of nations, 
and turning this fair earth into the likeness 
of hell. But a better day is coming. The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. A purer 
Christianity, however slowly, is to take the 
place of that which bears but its name. Can- 
not we become the heralds of this better day ? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives 
reveal its beauty and its power.—Dr. Chan- 
ning in “ The Perfect Life.” 











1672. When the great general meeting in 
Rhode Island was ended, it was somewhat 
hard for Friends to part; for the glorious 
power of the Lord, which was over all,and 
his blessed truth and life flowing amongst 
them, so knit and united them together 
that they spent two days in taking leave one 
of another, and of the Friends of the Island; 
and then, being mightily filled with the pre- 
sence and peace of the Lord, they went away 
with joyful hearts to their various habitations 
in the several colonies where they lived.— 
Journal of George Fox. 





THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


One of my neighbors, in town and church, 
is an old lady whose dress is of a style belong- 
ing to no period of fashion. I wonder some- 
times if, for forty years, the cost of it has ex- 
ceeded as many dollars. Her step is light 
as a girl’s, her manner bright and cheery, and 
over her otherwise homely face spreads the 
glow of a heart at peace with God. Her 
youth was spent in a struggle for daily bread, 
and scarcely was this pressure removed before 
she was called upon to mourn the loss of first 
one and then another loved member of her 
family, until she outlived every relative. 
Her home is plain, almost bare of the luxu- 
ries considered as indispensable to comfort, 
yet there is not one to whom I so much en- 
joy a visit as to this solitary woman, ever so 
oT in greeting, so cheerfully companiona- 
ble. 

“There is so much heartease about you,” 
I once said to her, “that it refreshes me to 
meet you. Why, you are the youngest and 
happiest person I have seen to-day !” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, smilingly, “Ihave 
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stopped growing old, for each day brings me 
nearer the possession of endless youth, in my 
better home. And bow can I be unhappy in 
this beautiful world‘ where my- Heavenly 
Father has placed me?” 

“Still you have had your full share of 
trials and sorrows.” 

“Yes, I have surely passed through the 
valley of Baca, but by the grace of God I 
have been able to make it a well. But, my 
friend,” she continued, “I have been happy 
only since I ceased to strain after what was 
beyond my reach, and resolved no longer to 
hug to my bosom my griefs and disappoint- 
ments, but to take them all to God, and leave 
them with Him, content to be what He wishes, 
and only that.”— The Moravian. 


“ Ca.umny,” says Archbishop Leighton, 
“would soon starve and die of itself if no- 
body took it in and gave it lodging,” “ There 
would not,” says Bishop Hall, “be so many 
open mouths if there were not 80 many open 
ears.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A TRIBUTE. 

We may, perhaps, place too much import- 
ance upon these tributes of respect and love 
to the memory and worth of the departed. 
And may we not also pay undue respect to 
those who have held prominent places in our 
ranks,—who may have conformed more strict- 
ly to the usages of society, and yet the record 
of whose lives is no purer than many making 
less profession? One by one our loved ones 
pass away, until they seem like a mighty 
host, gathering on the shores eternal ; and 
we scarcely find space thus publicly to enu- 
merate their virtues, however brightly they 
cluster round our hearts. But there comes 
to rememberance one, who a few months ago, 
was a partaker with us of earthly blessings— 
Calvin Philips, a member of Race St. Month- 
ly Meeting, who departed this life Ninth 
month 18th, 1872, aged 59 years. We may 
truly say he was one of Nature’s noblemen. 
His youth gave promise of his later man- 
hood. Dutiful and loving as a son and a 
brother, true and devoted in the relations of 
a husband and a father, he endeavored to 
discharge his duty with an earnest desire for 
the best welfare of his loved ones. Neither 
was he unmindful of the obligations which 
bound him to his fellow-men, but gave heed 
to the necessities of the poor and afflicted ; 
and it might truly be said of him that the 
“left hand knew not what the right hand 
did.” He was especially considerate of those 
in his employ, exemplifying in the manage- 
ment of extensive business operations, with 
many workmen, that true harmony of inter- 
est that should ever exist between those rela- 
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tions. 
terests of the Society to which he was at- 
tached, but recognizing the religious element, 
and felt that its promotion was essential to 
the truest welfare, not only of sects, but of 
communities. His sweetness of disposition, 
strict integrity and sense of justice between 
man and man, endeared him to a large circle 
of friends, and those who enjoyed his friend- 
ship felt the assurance that he was truly a 
friend in the time of need. May it be our 
endeavor to cultivate the garden of our hearts, 
and improve the golden opportunities which 
come to each one of us, thankful for the good 
in other lives, and encouraged by their faith- 
fulness, yet not seeking to follow in the foot- 
steps of any, but to know the perfect will of 
God concerning us, and to be true to its re- 
vealings. L. J. P 
First month 15th, 1873. 


—>-—_———--.49—-—__-- 


As we take the measure of the beauty, and 
power, and glory of this new and higher life 
which has been bountifully bestowed on us, 
what remains but to lift up heart and voice 
to God and cry: “It is meet, right, and our 
bounden duty that we should, at all times, 
and in all places, give thanks unto Thee, O 
pe Holy Father, Almighty, everlasting 


EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 


I sincerely desire the youth into whose 
hands this may fall, may deeply ponder these 
interesting reflections, so as seriously to con- 
sider their latter end, and make timely pre- 
paration for it; as not knowing at what hour 
the Master may come, at midnight, at cock- 
crowing, or the dawning of the day. And 
then I am well convinced they would be 
weaned, not only from the luxury, dissipation, 
and gross enormities of the world, but from 
an affectation of, and conformity unto the 
vain amusements, manners and fashions there- 
of, which too many indulge themselves in to 
their hurt. Let them not satisfy themselves 
with an apprehension that they indulge only 
in things of an indifferent nature, and in 
which religion is not concerned. Instead of 
unwisely measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves with each other, 
bring their deeds to the true criterion, the 
light, that they may be made manifest, what 
source they originate from ; and in the light 
many of the little things will be seen to draw 
the mind from its proper center, and the seats 
of those that sell doves, occupying the temple 
of the heart, to unfit it for an house of prayer. 
It is not sufficient that we are preserved from 

ross evils (although this is laudable so far,) 
ut if we are concerned to make our calling 
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He was not indifferent to the best in- 
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and election sure, and to secure an inheritance 
amongst them that are sanctified, we are to 


walk in obedience to the will of God, (which 
is our sanctification), revealed by his grace 
in our hearts, which teaches to deny ourselves 
not only of those things that are manifestly: 


evil, but of those also that, under the ap- 


pearance of indifference, gratify our carnal 
desires, and draw the mind into folly and 
vanity, from that state of vigilance on which 
our safety depends; not only to abstain from 
those irregularities in conduct, which injure 
our reputation with men, but to keep that 
guard upon the avenues of the heart, that we 
suffer no thief to find entertainment there, to 
steal away our affections from God, or defile 
this temple of the Holy Ghost. Man that is 
created a little lower than the angels, is 
created for higher and nobler pursuits than 
the gratifications of sense, and not to rest 
satisfied in merely avoiding that conduct: 
which exposes him to censure, but to follow 
that which merits praise and procures divine 
approbation. : 

Ifany man will come after me, said our 
blessed Lord, let him take up his cross daily, 
deny himeelf and follow me. As these are 
the prescribed terms of discipleship, and if we 
would be eternally happy, are to be submitted 
to, they have greatly the advantage, who 
are so wise as to submit thereto in the early 

rt of life. It is good fora man that he 

ar the yoke in his youth, before his evil 
propensities be so confirmed by indulgence as 
to become habitual ; custom hath a powerful 
influence over the human mind, and the cross 
to evil habits is hard to endure. Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? “Then may ye also do good, who are 
accustomed to do evil.” 





In vain do they talk of happiness who never 
subdued an impulse in obedience to a princi. 
ple. He who never sacrificed a present to 
future good, or a personal to a general one, 
can speak of happiness only as the blind do 
of colors. — Horace Mann. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Dear Friends,—Having had several letters 
asking information as to how to get here to 
attend our next Quarterly Meeting (Blué 
River) to be held the 22d of 2d month, 1873, 
I thought there might be others who would 
also like to attend, and I would inform them 
through the Intelligencer. The train that 
leaves Indianapolis at 6.30 A.M. arrives in 
Lafayette, Ind., in time to take the 9.30 A.M. 
train on the Bloomington division of the 
Wabash Valley Railroad, and arrives at our 
station “ Holder,” 14 miles south of Benja- 
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minville, at 4.30 P.M. Friends comin will 

_ inform us in time to be met at the depot. 
hose traveling west can come this way and 


attend our meeting without adding much, if 


any, to the expense or the time consumed. 
With an invitation to all who can come to 
do so. Your friend, 


W. L. Dorzanp. 
rm Malone Co., Ill., 1st mo. 7th, 








PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 25, 1873. 





THE 29th volume of Friends’ Intelligencer 
is within a few weeks of its last issue. We 
again remind some of our subscribers that 
they are in debt for this volume. As 
our terms are in advance, the failure to pay 
promptly, puts us to much inconvenience, 


and we ask immediate attention to this no: 
tice. 


On the 15th inst., the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners appointed by the President of the 
United States assembled in Washington to 
hear reports from the agents and missiona- 
ries who have been engaged during the past 


year in the civilization and improvement of 


the several fribes of Indians who are the 
wards of the Government. The meeting was 
attended by delegates from nearly all the 
religious societies to whom agencies have been 


assigned. Felix R. Brunot, the Chairman of 


the Commission, extended a welcome to the 
friends of the cause, and invited the delegates 
to give such information, and make such 
statements and suggestions from their know]- 
edge of the work, as would aid the Commis- 
sion in its future action. Then followed re- 
ports from the religious Societies or associa- 
tions that have charge of the several agen- 
cies. These reports were very interesting 
and suggestive, and several points of inter- 
est affecting the welfare of the Indians were 
noted by the Secretary of the Commission, 
with a view to future discussion. 

The morning session continued from 10 to 
8 o’clock, when, by general consent, it was 
concluded to invite all the friends of the In- 
dians to a conference in the evening. This 
wes attended by members of various denomi- 
mations, and by some Indians of several 
tribes, who were then in Washington. 
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The Chairman announced several topics 
that had been suggested in the morning for 
discussion in the evening, among which were 
the following : 

How the proper administration of law 
should be secured to the Indian territories, 
and how the Indians should be secured in a 
title to their lands? 

After a free interchange of sentiment, in. 
which many valuable suggestions were made, 
these subjects were referred to the Indian 
Commission, who were requested to secure 
proper legislation from Congress in these 
particulars. Most of the speakers of the 
evening had resided among the Indians, and 


were personally acquainted with the facts they 
related. 




























One of the religious teachers among them 
expressed his belief that when their confi- 
dence could be secured, they were docile, 
teachable, and desirous of improvement ; that 
they had a better idea of the Supreme Being 
than the pagan whites by whom they were 
surrounded, and that he had never met with an 
Indian that did not, when properly appealed 
to, express his belief in, and reverence for 
the Great Spirit. 


Among the speakers of the evening were 
two vrominent Generals of the United States 
army, who had been stationed at forts in the 
vicinity of Indian tribes, who testified that 
in every instance of outrage that had come 
to their knowledge, the white people had been 
the aggressors; that there was no law in many 
of the Indian territories by which offenders 
could be punished ; that it was a hopeless 
task for the Government to secure peace by 
the sword, and that experience had demon- 
strated that the policy inaugurated by the 
President was the only one which could suc- 
ceed with the Indians, who were very suscep- 
tible to deeds of kindness. It was further 
stated that, after a careful examination, it 
was believed that since the massacre at Min- 
nesota, the Government had expended more 
money for expenses that sprung out of it, 
than had been expended by all the Christian 
missions in the country. It was strongly 
urged by several speakers that the hest solu- 
tion of the Indian problem was to induce the 
Indians to pursue the arts of civilization ; 
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to live in houses of their own; to cultivate 
the ground, which they should enjoy in fee 
simple, and bestow upon them rights of citizen- 
ship as had been done in the case of the freed- 
men. 

Composed as this Convention was of a 
large number of persons of widely different 
religious views, who had come together to 
discuss the difficult problems connected with 
Indian civilization, it was very gratifying to 
observe the broad and catholic spirit by 
which the assembly was animated, and the 
deference with which the suggestions of all 
the members were received. All united in 
recognizing the just claims of the aborigines, 
and in the earnest desire to join hands in car- 


rying forward this work of Christian philan- 
thropy. 








Mercy P. Pickering, in Lower Makefield township, 
Bucks County, Charles Watson, late of Bucking- 
ham, Bucks County, Pa., in the 60th year of bis 
age; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, 
Pa. His remains were interred at Buckingham. 

RHOADS.—On the 19th instant, at the residence 
of her brother, James Rhoads, near Haddington, 
Mary Ann Rhoads, in the 60th year of her age; a 
member of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 




































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


This Society was organized 4th mo. 17th, 
1871, on the beneficial plan; each member 
when sick one week or over, receiving $5.00 
per week during such illness, and in case of 
death $50.00 is paid toward the burial ex- 
penses. There is also a provision for a loan 
fund to be used after it has accumulated to a 
certain amount. At the close of the year 1872 
the amount of funds invested in Philadelphia 
city loans was $2,000, costing $2,044.75. 

The number of members at that time was 
71, of whom 10 were life-members. Five 
reside away from the city of Philadelphia. 

The understanding is that al/ the members 
are to be paid the amounts to which they are 
entitled as a right, and not asa favor or as 
charity. 

Only 10 members have thus far been en- 
titled to receive the weekly payment, and 
that, but for a short time, so that the expenses 
of all kinds were $298.98, with a balance in 
the treasury of $29.92. 

It is believed that this society is, as its name 
indicates, a “ mutual aid” to its members, 
and that many, especially women and others 
receiving a moderate compensation, would do 
well to become members. - 

The foliowing have recently been elected 
officers: President, John M. Child; Vice 
President, Isaac G. Tyson ; Treasurer, James 
Gaskill ; Secretary, Alfred Moore, 28 N. 7th 
St. ; Assistant Secretary, Jane Ingram ; Trus- 
tees, Wm. Hawkins, for 3 years, John Saund- 
ers and Samuel S. Ash holding over; Visit- 
ing Committee, John Wilson, Rob’t D. Smith, 
Wan. Ingram, Rachel A. Tyson, Mary A. 
Carpenter, Hannah F. Barnett. T. 


From Noyes, Holmes & Co., of Boston, 
we have received “The Teacher’s Compan- 
ion,” a little work on Free Hand Draw- 
ing, and Model and Object Drawing by 
Walter Smith, State Director of Art Ed- 
ucation in Massachusetts. We are much 
pleased with this work, and believe it may 
be made an important aid in teaching an 
important art. It is to be hoped that the 
day is not very far off, when free hand draw- 
ing shall be as much a part of common 


school instruction as writing, reading and 
arithmetic. 


WE are indebted to Eldridge and Brother, 
- of this city, for a copy of Joseph C. Martin- 
dale’s work on Human Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene. This book is elementary in its 
character, and is fully illustrated by such 
engravings as will give a clear idea of the 
facts mentioned in the text. The typogra- 
phy is excellent, and the book is worthy of 
the examination of those interested in the 
education of youth. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, No. 10. 
BY A. C. M. 

(Continued from page 731.) 

Eighth mo. 31st.—I left Liverpool this 
morning for Ulverstone. The land is not as 
good in this direction as we have found it in 
many other parts of the island, although gen- 
erally level. I have passed many coal-pits 
on the way, where they were mining. Also 
passed through many towns and villages, 
some of which were of large size, with manu- 
facturing establishments connected with them 
—Wiegan and Preston being of the number 


DIED. 

EVANS.—At her home in Waynesville, Obie, on 
the 4th of Twelfth month, 1872, Elizabeth S., wife 
of Joel Evans, aged 52 years and 5 months ; a use- 
ful member of Miami Montkly Meeting, Ohio. She 
had been an invalid with consumption for several 
years, but her great energy gave her strength to 
work for the welfare and happiness of her fellow- 
beings. She was a true comforter in time of trial, 
having fall faith in the Lord. But her work is done, 
and she has been called to everlasting joy and rest. 

WATSON.—Of apoplexy, on the 11th of Twelfth 
month, 1872, at the residence of his sister-in-law, 
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Most of these towns are situated in the vales 
and upon wet soil. 

The river Ribble is near Preston, in the 
County of Lancaster. We also passed through 
the city of Lancaster, which is a large place ; 
and at length arrived at Ulverstone, a very 
old town, among the hills. Many of the 
houses are of grey stone, and are snugly situ- 
ated on slopes, or at the base of hille, which 

rotect the town from inclement blasts, and 
ave a picturesque appearance. 

The hill of Hoad, on which stands the mon- 
ument to Sir John Barrow Bar't., is a prom- 
inent object. I ascended the monument, and 
had a very extended view of the surround- 
ing country. 

lverstone is said to contain 9,186 inhabi- 
tants. A railway runs near the place, which 
has undoubtedly much increased its import- 
ance. Many new buildings of modern style 
have been added since the building of the 
road. 

In the vicinity of Ulverstone are numerous 
villas. Being at the entrance to the Lake 
district, it is a favorite starting point or tem- 
porary sojourn for tourists. It is now the 
junction for the line to Lake Side, Winder- 
mere. Pleasant excursions may be made to 


planted. And I would have some trees set 
about the close, and if thou wilt set some of 
thy fir trees there, thou may.” The last in- 
junction is, “And let it be done substan- 
tially.” Signed, GrorcE Fox. 
The meeting-house is a very plain building, 
with a porch, and is surrounded by a high 
wall, which in front has an arched gateway 
leading into a court yard, which is kept in 
good order. The entire front wall of the 
house is covered with English ivy, and also 
the inner eide of the wall enclosing the yard. 
The greenness of the yard, and the ivy run- 
ning profusely over the old moss-covered 
walls, form a very pleasing contrast, which, 
with the quiet of the place, the wavy outline 
of the surrounding hills, all verdantly clothed, 
make it a beautiful rural scene. The house 
itself has undergone come change by having 
larger windows inserted on the side of the 
principal room. Two of the ebony bed-posts 
stand within the passage, and serve as jambs 
in a door-way, leading to the gallery. On 
each side of a book-case are the two old 
carved oak chairs, in an excellent state of 
preservation, one of which was sent to George 
Fox by Robert Widders, and the other is 
said to have comé from Swarthmore Hall. 














































































































many points of interest by those who have 
time to devote to it, such as Chapel Island, 
Conishead Priory, Swathmore Hall, formerly 
the residence of George Fox, Barrow’s Monu- 
ment, before alluded to, and the village of 
Bardsea, resorted to by invalids in search of 
health. Not far from Ulverstone is the vil- 
lage of Pennington. In a level meadow, near 
the latter place, iga large oval mound cov- 
ered with trees, and supposed to be an ancient 
Saxon sepulchral monument. 


My first visit after my arrival, was to the 
old stone meeting-house, given by George 
Fox to Friends of Ulverstone. After giving 
the “land with the buildings thereon to the 
Lord forever, for the service of His sons and 
daughters, and servants called Quakers, &c., 
&ic.,” he expresses himself as follows: “ And 
also my ebony bedstead with the painted cur- 
tains, and the great elbow chair chat Robert 
Widders sent me and my great sea-case, or 
cellaridge, with the bottles in it. These I do 
give to stand in the house as heir-looms 
when the house is made use of for a meeting- 
place, so that a Friend may have a bed to lie 
on and a chair to sit in, and a bottle to hold 
a little water to drink.” And again, in regard 
to the improvements suggested by him to be 
made in and around the buildings, he says, 


“TI would have it gone about and prepare 
things beforehand,—see what you will want, 


either lime, sand, wood or stone. And I 


would have Robert Barrow do it if he can. 
And I would have, next winter, an orchard 







The old sea chest is also preserved in an 


adjoining room. But the most interesting 
ie a, is the old Bible, printed in 1541, 
with a lock and chain, which once secured it 
to the Preacher’s Platform. 


The rendering of some portions of this book 


sounds odd to modern ears. The last verse 
of the eighth chapter of Jeremiah is given 
thus: “I am hevy and abashed, is there 
not tryacle (treacle) at Gylyad? Isthere no 
Physicyon there?” Again, in I Cor., chap. 5, 
“A lytle leven sowreth the whole lompe of 
dowe.” Again, in Rom. chap. 16, verse i, 
“T commend unto you Phebe our sister which 
is a minister (instead of servant) of the 
church which i: at Chencrea.” The Bible al- 


luded to was one hundred years old in George 
Fox’s day, 9nd is now over 330 years old, 
and still in a good state of preservation. 

I asked the boy who conducted me over 
the house and grounds, how many Friends 
met there on meeting-days? He replied that 
he thought about twelve. I attended meet- 
ing there the next morning, (First-day morn- 
ing) and there were apparently from 20 to 
25 present; four of the number, however, did 
not belong there. The Friends of that meet- 
ing hold an afternoon meeting on First-day, 
in the town of Ulverstone, and have a notice 
upon the door of the house, inviting others to 
attend. I went to that also, but found very 
few in addition to those in attendance at the 
morning ve 

Swarthmore Hall, situated about half a 
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mile from the meeting-house, has the appear- 
ance of having been sadly neglected. The 
owner of the property lives at a distance 
from it, and it has been let, with the lands 
surrounding it, to tenants who have felt no 
interest in keeping it in order. The surround- 
ings of the house are a filthy stock yard; and 
an old neglected orchard. The building 
covers a fine site, and has an extensive pros- 
pect of varied description, stretching from 
the belt of fine trees in the foreground, which 
occupy a dell at the foot of the garden, to 
the mountains of the Lake district, far be- 
yond the ridge of distant hills which shelter 
the neighboring town of Ulverstone. 

The yard is enclosed by a long range of out- 
buildings on the west side, probably to pro- 
tect the place from intruders, and also to ward 
off the heavy gales. These out-houses consist 
of barns, stables, cow-sheds, brew-house, store- 
rooms, granaries, &c., &c., and appear to be 
as old as the Hall itself. There have been 
some alterations in portions of these build- 
ings, but no improvements. Like most old 
a residences, there are high ivy-covered 

’ l s. These, however, are in a ruinous con- 
dition. They enclose some portion of the 
ground around the garden and orchard, but 
there are so few traces left of anything like a 
well made garden, that the imagination al- 
most fails to picture one. 

The front door of the Hall opens into the 
court yard, and has been renewed within the 
last centuty. The interior has been much 
altered at various times, so that it is difficult 
to recognize the arrangement of the diffierent 
apartments. This applies more particularly 
to the lower portions of the house. The great 
hall has been encroached upon. In the deep 
recess of the window, an old oak writing: 
desk is pointed out as the one used by George 
Fox. The chambers on the second floor.are 
spacious and oak pannelled, and show the 
marks of antiquity with more certainty than 
some other portions of the house, Near a 
room, said to have been occupied by George 
Fox, is a small passage leading to a door 
which opens into the garden, and it is said 
that he was accustomed to address those who 
were assembled to hear him, from this place, 
when the Hall was crowded and the people 
retired to the garden for want of space. 

In conversing with a member of the meet- 
ing at Ulverstone, respecting the neglected 
condition of the Hall and its surroundings, 
he informed me that it had long been a mat- 
ter of deep regret to Friends there that it 
should have been suffered to fall into such a 
condition, and he intimated to me that a 
Friend of his acquaintance had for some 
time been anxious to buy it, in order to im- 
prove and preserve it, but thus far had not 






















succeeded. It is greatly to be desired, that 
he may yet accomplish the undertaking. 


As somewhat illustrative of the home life 


of Swarthmore Hall in the primitive days of 
Margaret Fell, I will add a few items selected 
from an account book of receipts and expen- 
ditures, kept by her daughter Sarah Fell. By 
comparing the prices of labor, and articles 
purchased, with those of our own time, we 
shall see that money was of great value, and 
that labor and produce were proportionably 
low. 


CASH PAID BY SABAH FBLL. 
1673, Sept. 25. £8. 4. 


To |Peggy Dodson, for rubbing 2 days| 
Money paid sister Lower to pay) 
ber maid’s quarterly wages....... 0} 6 

“ Money paid for 6 meat dishes and) | 
10 mR Oleh n.ccccce ecces ceccceeeeeee | O| Ol4g 
és | Money paid Higgins for bringing 

| 2 keys of mother’s from Lan-| 


“ ‘Money paid for 3} lbs. of butter,) | 


” 





| 
6s — paid for 5 chickens, moth- 
| OFS ACCOUNL. «00.1044 seevessee soreeeeee | 0 
‘“ —|Money paid a man that brought a 
| haunch of vesison Wm. Kirby| | 
| SOME MOUME?..cccccce cccccccceccccceses 0 
 \Money paid Thomas Benson for 
dying 2 pair stockings sky color} 
| of mine, and a petticoat red of 
| MIDE....006 ccseccereereoees (effaced ) 
«  |Money paid Richard Fell, binding} 
and letteriog the great Bible...... 
‘¢ |Money paid for hat little Mary, 
| Lower, I gave her.........+-.++) 0} 0} 6 
“ Money given M. Caton by us four| 
sisters, when we dined at sister| | 
BIO. .cccccccccssceies to seosescoccedes | 0) 
‘Each of the four daughters are} | 








charged with whiskes, one of 
which follows here : 
“ Money paid for a black a la mode, 
whiske for sister Rachel........ | 0 
“ (Money paid J. Higgins for a fat; 
| sheep, when Wm. Penn was bere| 
« |Paid for a whelp for a sheep dog...| 0 
« |Paid for a sheep dog for mother....| 0) 0| 6 


The above gives a pretty correct idea of 
the account at large; and in this day of ex- 
travagant expenditure is a curiosity in its 
way. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 


A fine illustration of this spirit is given b 
the late Dr. Norman MacLeod, of Srotlend, 
in his touching story of “ Wee Davie.” 
Johnnie Morton and auld Andrew Gebbie, 
the first “a keen Burgher,” and the latter an 
“ anti-Burgher,” lived at different ends of the 
same house, “and it was the bargain that 
each should keep his ain side o’ the house aye 
well thatched. But they happened to dispute 
so keenly about the principles o’ their kirks, 
that at last they quarreled and didna speak 
ata’! Soae day after this, as they were om 













reached the tap, and looking ower, face met 
face. What could they do? They couldna 
flee. So at last, Andrew took off his Kilmar- 
nock cap, and, scratching his head, said :— 

“ Johnnie, you and me, I think, hae been 
very foolish to dispute as we hae done con- 
cerning Christ’s will about our kirks, until we 
hae clean forgot His will about ourselves ; 
and so we hae fought so bitterly for what we 
ca’ the truth, that it has ended in spite. 
Whatever’s wrang, it’s perfectly certain that 
it can never be richt to be uncivil, unneigh- 
borly, unkind, in fac’, tae hate ane anither. 
Na, na, that’s the devil’s wark, and no God’s! 
Noo, it strikes me that, may be, it’s wi’ the 
kirk as wi’ this house. Ye’re working on ae 
side, and me on t’ither, but if we only do our 
work weel we will meet at the tap at last, 
Gie’s your han’, auld neighbor!” 

“ And so they shook han’s, and were the 
best o’ freens ever after !” 


—-- —_ +e - 







































































THE BEAUTY OF WINTER. 

Winter scenery has charms of its own, that 

yield to no other season. On a clear winter 

-day, the landscape often has a depth of*zol- 
oring such as no other time of the year af- 
fords. An indiscribably soft and tender at- 
mosphere rests upon the earth, through which 
glows the deep purple and blue of the dis- 
tant hills. The whiteness of the snow gives 
to the scene a celestial purity, a suggestion of 
heavenly things. 

There is abundant, beauty too, of the mi- 
nuter kind. What is more delicate and ex- 
quisite than the tracery of the bare tree-tops 
relieved against the sky? And every snow- 
storm works a myriad miracles of dainty 
architecture. It clothes the black spruce 
with a hundred feathery plumes. It hides 
every unsightly object with a soft white man- 
tle. Under its touch in a single hour the 
whole earth is transformed, and masquerades 
in every variety of beautiful and grotesque 
apparel. Then, as by the quick changes ofa 
magician, comes a sudden shower or thaw, 
and again a frost, and the sun rises upon @ 
world clothed in diamonds. 





































































































winter is that which night brings forth. The 
earth is not more unlike in summer and win- 
ter than are the heavens. Compare the mel- 
low glory with which the harvest-moon floods 
the earth with the cold bright light of the 
far-off moon of winter. And the winter 
stars,—what sight that is given to man so 
stirs his sense of awe and mystery, so moves 
him to rejoice and reverence and adore? 

| It seems to us that in the severity and stern- 
























































gests are higher and more heroic than the mil 






















But the deepest charm which nature has in |" 





| ness of winter, the moods which Nature oug. 
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the roof thatching, each on his ain side, they | erseasonsinspire. When the earth abounds 


with every fruitful thing, when the warm air 
wraps us and the wind breathes gently upon us, 
the sense of ‘these things brings great delight. 
But when the blood quickens to resist the 
cold, and bound in frost and snow the earth 
seems under the power of some mightier in- 
fluence than those which minister to the phys- 
ical man, then we seem to come closer into 
the 
stand in the forest at night, when the oe 
is white about his feet and look up t 

the net-work of the great branches to the stars 
blazing from their infinite distance and listen 
to the mysterious voices of the wind, and he 
may well feel himself within the courts of 
God.— Christian Union. 


resence of the Infinite One. Let one 


rough 


——- oe - 


“ DRIVE ON.” 


‘¢] feel,” said Arthur Howell to his faithful wife one 


day, 


‘“‘ My Master calls me from this house, and I must 


quick away !”’ 


‘* Where is it thou wouldst go?” she asked, “ if such 


thy duty be;” 


‘It is notclear to me,” he said. ‘ The Spirit moveth 


me ” 


And scon upon the road he was ; his son sat by his 


side ; 


“Which way?” the youth then asked of him; 


“ where, father, wouldst thon ride?” 


But Arthur heeded nothing more the question of his 


son 


Than ‘simply to direct him thus, “ Drive on my son, 


drive on.” 


And on they drove, and on and on, with solemn gait 


and slow ; 


Past toll-house, farm, and factory, in silence did they 


go 


Until the son, uncertain, said, ‘A long way have 


we gone ;” 


But Arthur answered only this, “Drive on, my son, 


drive on.” 


And on they drove, until they reached a house beside 


the way, 


Whén, looking up, the father said, “Here is the 
place we'll stay ; 


“ This is the house I saw last night ; a vision came 


to me ; 

That is the open door I saw, that is the old oak- 
tree.” 

And in that house he entered straight ; then silent- 
ly be prayed :— 

“ Good Lord, what is it I shall do? for I am sore 
afraid ! 

* Deep in the night a spirit came, and pointing here 
was.gone, 

Lgeemed to read these written words : 
servant thou, drive on.’”’ 

Then, looking through the open door, he saw a 
funeral train, 

Slow winding up the dusty road ; the spirit came 
again, 

And then behind the train he went; ‘“ Why fol- 
low ?” asked the son ; 

He said as he had said before, “ Drive on, my son, 
drive on.” 

And very soon the corse had come into a graveyard 
green, 


‘ Christ’s 
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“a Arthur following after still, as he before had 

een ; 

He joined the mourners grouped around a tomb all 
newly made ; 

And through the stillness of the sobs, was heard the 
sexton’s spade. 

A fire was kindled in his heart, he lifted up bis 
voice : 

‘- Blessed are the dead who, in the Lord, in Spirit 
shall rejoice ! 

Blessed are the dead who, in the Lord, shall hence- 
forth peaceful die ! 

Rest from their labors shall they have, io Abraham’s 
bosom lie! 

‘‘Por thus the Spirit speaketh ; yea, their labors 
have an end, 

Their works shall follow after them, God doth His 
angels send ; 

And what was wrong shall righted be, und souls 
shall be redeemed ; 

The Holy Spirit, to this soul, was rearer than it 
seemed. 

*‘ Long had it suffered in this life, long had it wished 
for rest ; 

A pure, though deeply sorrowing heart, was in that 
aching breast ; : 

The mortal shackles now are broke, the soul is now 
eet free, 

Behold the promise of the Word! Redeemed this 
one shall be !” 

And then a mourner rising up—‘“A prophet sure 
thou art ! 

Kaew thou this buried ianocent? Knew thou her 
broken heart ?” 

“ I knew her not, nor did I know,” the preacher, an- 
swering, said, 

** Nor man, nor woman, did I know, who was it that 
was dead.” 

“Then how canst thou, a stranger here, proclaim 
what weall know? 

Yet would the world still disbelieve, and slander on 
her throw ? 

Know she was charged with cruel sin ;—Thie was 
her dying word :— 

‘The Lord will show my innocence! His voice will 
soon be heard ! 

““« For to my funeral there will come a holy man 
and true— 

One of Christ's ministers on earth, and he will speak 
to you ; 

The Spirit this did say to me in answer to my prayer: 

i goin peace; O! now I see the angels waiting 
there.” 

And straightway then the preacher spoke, and an- 
swering, he said :— 

- tg the still small voice I heard, the Holy Spirit 

"Twas by its power that I was moved, the Father 
and the Son, 

Abode with me, and bowed in prayer, I saw it write, 
‘Drive on.’ ” 

When Arthur left the graveyard green, a calm was 
on his brow, 

A peacefal quiet in his breast ; clear was the call- 
ing now ; 

And a home, with cheerful words. he oft 
addressed his son : 

“Now heed thee well, in after time, the Spirit’s 
voice—*‘ Drive en |” a. 

—Philgdelphia Friend. 
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SIR JOHN BOWRING. 


The Christian Register of 12th mo. 2l1st, 
1872, notices the death, at the age of 81 years, 
of this poet and philanthropist, with many of 
whose beautiful hymns onr readers are famil- 
iar. From the notice we extract the follow- 
ing :— i 

Sir John Bowring, both as a social econo- 
mist and as a writer of religious hymns, out- 
lived his own proper generation. He lingered 
long after his contemporaries in work and 
thought had gone. Yet he was in no sense a 
retired veteran. He marched with the new 
regiments to the last. No movement of sci- 
ence, of society, of religion, in the present 
year, was foreign to him. He did not grow 


| old. Under the burden of his fourscore years, 
| he had preserved himself from the rust of 


age ; from that—“ last stage of all”— 


“ When we are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of ourselves.” 

During the summer and autumn just end- 
ed, at the British Association for the Promo- 
tion of Science, at the Ruyal Geographical 
Society, at Social Science Meetings, at the 
Prison Congress, at gatherings for furthering 
international peace, and at Unitarian Meet- 
ings, the stranger was almost sure to notice a 
head of unususl power and beauty—an old 
man’s head, still indicative of blended pow- 
er and benignity—and to be told, upon in- 
quiry, that the old man was Sir John Bow- 
ring. 

As a young man, he developed a great 
fondness for, and proficiency in, the study of 
European languages and literature. he 
tongues of Eastern Europe especially inter- 
ested him. He was first known to the Eng- 
lish public through his own songs, and then 
through the songs of other lands. Between 
the years 1821 and 1843, he seemed to have 
been almost constantly issuing his transla- 
tions of foreign lyrics. Even as late as 1866, 
we find him bringing out a volume of Hun- 
garian poetry. The number of tongues and 
dialects with which he had some acquaint- 
ance is surprising,— Russian poetry and Bata- 
vian, lyrics out of Spain and Poland, popu- 
lar songs from Servia and Scandinavia, epics 
of Bohemia and the Magyars, with specimens 
from the Frisian muse, the Esthonian, the 
Icelandic and the Portuguese. Even a little 
familiarity with so many tongues makes a 
— impressien upon the popular mind. 

r. Bowring became a sort of literary won- 
der to his contemporaries of thirty years ago. 
He had the gift of tongues. His cargoes of 
rhythmic thought came in from all shores. 
The wealth of his adventures in this sort was 
well put once, by an Edinburgh reviewer, as 
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similar in supposition to Antonio’s: “ He 
hath an argosy bound for Tripoli, another to 
the Indies, a third for Mexico,—and other 
ventures he hath.” 

Poetry, however, was but a side-play of his 
life. He grappled with the social and politi- 
cal problems of his land with great serious- 
ness. Scarcely had he made himself known 
as a writer and translator of verse, than he 
was recognized as a radical in politics. It is 
ap unusual thing to find in one man the ideal- 
ist and the realist, the poet and the utilita- 
rian. Jeremy Bentham had a distrust of 
sentiment, a contempt, almost, for poetry. 
Dr. Bowring was one of his staunchest fol- 
lowers. They walked hand in hand through 
the labyrinths of politics, national reform and 
social science. But Bowring was intellec- 
tually and spiritually quite another type of 
man. Not only could he plod, he could soar. 
He could know the delights of imagination 
while doing brave work with his reason, and 
attending to the practical affairs of every-day 
life. As early as 1825, the poet Bowring 
took prominent rank among the utilitarian 
radicals of England. As editor of the Weet- 
minater Review, we find him advocating free 
trade long before the day of Cobden and 
. Bright. His facile pen pleaded as earnestly 
for that popular education which his nation 
tothis day so lamentably lacks. He espoused 
the cause of Catholic emancipation, Parlia- 
mentary reform, and the most complete re- 
ligious liberty. These were all unpopular 
causes. The lower classes were too ignorant 
to care for them, and the higher classes were 
either too full of prejudice, or too charged 
with positive hostility, to give them an im- 
partial consideration. To be the advocate 
of these advanced utilitarian measures re- 
quired the moral intrepidity which in Amer- 
ica was required to beat down the sin of slav- 
ery under the nation’s feet. Yet Dr. Bow- 
ring, despite scorn and disparagement, kept 
bravely to them, and wrought worthily with 
his radical friends. 


In the year 1834, the poet-politician en- 
tered the employ of the British government, 
and continued in its service for more than a 
quarter of a century. The then Liberal min- 
istry appointed him as a fit person to investi- 
gate the commercial relations of England 
with several of the foremost European na- 
tions. He was one who seemed to walk with 
equal care the paths of polite literature and 
of public life. And itis carious to notice how 
the political critics of that day balanced their 
sneers at bis political theories with compli- 
ments paid to his generous culture and un 
questionable integrity of character. 

But it. is. given: to no one to attempt so 
many parts with satisfaction to the general 
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public, or even to his most intimate associ- 
ates. In one point of view Sir John Bow- 
ring’s versatility was the measure not only of 
his strength, but of his weakness, The breadth 
of his interests ever induced him to undertake 
too much. A politica! philosopher, a diplom- 
atist, a linguist, a poet, a philanthropist, and a 
traveller, it was impossible that he should suc- 
cecd perfectly in all, or greatly excel in any. 
Great richness and variety of life, such di- 
verse tastes bring to the individual ; but they 
weaken the effect of the individual upon the 
world. It is the intense, narrow, one-sided 
man who produces the deep external impres- 
sion. Bentham, not Bowring, did that. 
Bowring lived a life of great fulness to him- 
self, of large usefulness to his pation ; but as 
the world counts success, he was not one of 
its greatest men. Somebody has called him 
an acclyte at the altar of reforms, not proph- 
et or high priest. ° . . 

So general was the esteem in which he was 
held whére he had always had his home, that 
a desire was felt to have him buried in Ex- 
eter Cathedral. Application is said to have 
been made, that, though a Unitarian, this 
should be allowed. His remains, however, 
were committed to the earth on Wednesday, 
Nov. 27th, at the new cemetery, Exeter. More 
blessed than the lives which our fast time 
counts great, is a life which sec faithfully 
serves its time, ministering intelligently and 
enthusiastically to the higher needs : men. 


CONSTRAINT {8 NOT GOVERNMENT. 

There isa common confusion of thought 
which resolves all government into a system 
of constraints, more or Jess stringent. The 
monarchy, absolute or limited ; the republic, 
however free; the family ; the school—are 
all supposed to be upheld s«Jely by codes of 
laws, with some rewards attached to their 
obedience, and more penalties affixed to their 
violation. Even self-government is thoyght 
to be only the compulsion which the higher 
faculties exert over the iower, requiring them 
to surrender their desires, from the fear of 
the ultimate consequences of indulgence. 
Though there is at first sight a plausibility 
in such a view, it is in fact a mistaking of 
the means for the end—an exhibition of the 
tools employed in carving a beautiful statue 
in such a light as to hide the statue itself 
from sight. 

There are in fact only two titles by which 
authority of any kind can be maintained, 
that of might and that of right, and it is 
only as the former is held subservient to the 
latter, used simply as its tool, and gradually 
cast aside when superfluous, that the idea of 
government can assume any true dignity or 
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reality. The lowest form of constraint, that of 
physical force, is never now associated with 
the ‘dea of government. The lion overpowers 
and kills the man, but does not govern him. 
The parent controls the movements of a strug- 
gling child by superior strength, the officer 
of the law drags the offender to justice, but 
we know that there is no government in 
either, though both have might on their side, 
and exercise a constraint that cannot be re- 
sisted. Neither is there any obedience in the 
man who lies passive under the lion’s paw, or 
the child firmly held by the strong grasp, or 
the crimnal who is bora to prison. It is only 
the mechanical yielding to superior physical 
force. Where there is no volition, there can 
be no obedience. 


It is, then, only with the possibility of free 
action, that the idea of government can be- 
gin. When violence is not actually exerted, 
but threatened, and the certainty of its exe- 
cution is known, it is in the possibility of dis- 
obedience, not in the severity of the- threat, 
that we see the first dawning of government, 
or submission. Only in the proportion in 
which this free-will is acknowledged and re- 
spected, and the authority of might becomes 


gradually merged in that of right, can a true 


government be said to exist. Thus the es- 
sence of all family government consists in 
the judicious and gradual removal of all con- 


straint, with the child’s advancing sense of 


moral obligation. The wise mother no long- 
er holds the child’s hand from the forbidden 
trinket, when, by her authority over its mind, 
she can enforce her command, and she glad- 
ly resigns even that authority as fast as it be- 
comes superfluous, and teaches it self control 
with far more assiduity than she uses in per- 
sonally controlling its actions. No system 
of rewards and punishments, however excel- 
lent, should be mistaken for government. 
They may coexist with it and supplement it, 
rendering it more effective, but they are only 
appliances, and wholly distinct from the gov- 
ernment itself. This is true, whether they 
are enforced by authority or used as influ- 
ences for regulating the conduct. Appeals 
to self-interest may determine a man to per- 
form outwardly benevolent actions, or the 
fear of the frown or scorn of a friend may 
induce him to relinquish a vice, but in neith- 
er case is he governed. It is only when the 
inner sense of moral obligation enters that 
true government begins, and only where the 
former reigns supreme is the latter firmly 
established. Rewards, punishments, and the 
natural conseqences of our actions are ever 
exercising a constraining and restraining in- 


fluence over us; they are necessary means of 


education, needful enforcements of law to 
bring obedience into a habit and to change 





unwilling submission into a glad recognition 
of each law, and a spontaneous and loving 
compliance with it, but they are instruments 
and not objects, means and not ends. Self- 
government, then, is the essence of all gov- 
ernment. 


All control should lead to self- 
control, all authority should support the su- 
preme authority of conscience, all influence 
bear upon the cultivation of the moral sense. 
We can imagine a community so virtuous 
that all enforcements of law have become su- 
perfluous, the inner sense of right being so 
fully developed as to ensure prosperity and 
happiness. This would imply not the ab- 
sence, but the perfection of government. 
Its instruments are laid aside only to reveal 
the beauty to which they have contributed. 

Even this secret and individual sense of 
duty has also its tools, which must not be 
confounded with the true governing power. 
The laws of our being affix pleasure and pain 
to right and wrong independently of all out- 
side authority or influence, and the more 
deeply we study them the more fully we shall 
appreciate this lesson. But while these effects 
act upon us with the authority of might, 
however gently and reasonably exerted, there 
ie behind them all the supreme voice of right, 
which is the true governing power in every 
heart, and to which each should bow irre- 
spective of all consequences, not in slavish 
submission to a compulsory force, but in glad 
recognition and loving avquiescence. It is 
only when duty and y ae are perfectly in 
unison, when the affections are transferred 
from the means to the end, when our warm- 
est feelings and most intense desires are in 
harmony with the authority of right, when 
our whole natures yield willing assent to the 
voice of God, that the true government has 
been reached and its foundations firmly estab- 
lished.— Publie Ledger. 


SINGULAR INTELLIGENCE IN A DOG. 


The editor of the British Workman says, 
Mr. Adshead, one of our Derbyshire corres- 
pondents writes : 

“T live in the country, and have often oc- 
casion to be from home for weeks together. 
During my absence my dog (a very valuable 
one of the bull and terrier breed) displays an 
amount of sagacity, which to me is quite as 
interesting as it is singular. During my stay 
at home he quietly sleeps in the back kitchen, 
but on the night of the day that I leave home, 
he makes his way up stairs to the bedroom 
where my wife sleeps, when he creeps under 
the bed, and from thence he will neither be 
coaxed nor driven until the morning, as much 
as to say, ‘I know your natural protector is 
gone, so here I will remain and do the best I 
can to guard you.’ _ This the dog does every 
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night until my return, when he goes back to 
his old quarters in the kitchen, and there re- 
mains until I again take my departure. 

“He has not been taught to act thus, and 
I can only refer his conduct to that sagacious 
apprehension of consequences which has led 
many dogs aforetime to place themselves in 
situations where they have become the means 
of saving life, and defending property.” 


Sure vy there is no task which life brings 
with it, at least to the average man, calcula- 
ted to raise him so much as the task of edu- 
cating his children. It is by far the greatest 
and most delicate problem which he ever has 
to solve. It demands all his powers of thought 
and contrivance, and by making so constant 
a demand upon them forms and disciplines 
them ; at the same time it disciplines the affec- 
tions. In short,a man cannot educate his 
children without at the same time in a much 
greater degree educating himself. What trade 
or profession does as much for the man who 
follows it? Not perhaps the most intelled- 
tual of all; and assuredly a good many of the 
occupations by which men make money are 
for all other purposes a mere waste of time. 
What then are we to think of the division of 
labor by which a father devolves upon others 
all that is valuable and dignified in father- 
hood, and retains only its burdens and anxie- 
ties? What an impoverishment of character 
must be the effect of such an abdication of 
the paternal dignity? It must lead inevita- 
bly to those low views, of the actual preva- 
lence of which we are always complaining, 
that money-worship, that morbid industry, 
that insensibility to the highest interests and 
evjoyments.— Prof. Seeley. 
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Lecture by J. G. Hunt on Third-day evening next, 
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27, at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Monthly Meeting 
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ITEMS. 


Tue Astronomical Expedition sent out last sum- 
mer to Sherman, the summit of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, promises valuable and important results. 
The expedition was organized by the Coast Survey, 
principally to acertain what advantage would be 
derived from spectroscropic observations, the instru- 
ments being stationed at a high elevation. The 
temporary observatories were erected near Sher- 
man, at an elevation of eight thousand three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. The solution 
of the principal problem attempted, to wit: the in- 
creased visibility of the stars from great altitudes, 


has lowg interested astronomers. In 1856, Professor 


full images. 


& question among men of science. 
opinion has been that the metalliferous veins and 


going on. 
processes are in constant operation, and that vital 
forces are all the time at work eliminating metals 
and depositing them in the form of ore as they are 





Piazzi Smith ascended the volcanic cone of Tene- 


riffe and ascertained that its summit afforded great 
advantages for telescopic observation. Since that 
time the spectroscope has been brought into exten- 
sive use, and bas succeeded in overcoming the dis- 
advantages of an impure and opaque atmospheric 
medium. The observers at Sherman report that the 
spectroscopic additions to the telescope have re- 
duced the effects of the atmosphere at least one- 
fourth. When the sky was unoclouded the air was 
of a most exquisite transparency, and nearly all the 
stars of the seventh magnitude were visible to the 
naked eye. The telescope entered the field with 
greatly augmented power, and revealed clear and 
The power of the spectroscope was 
also aided by the altitude, and nearly three hun- 
dred lines were discovered in the sun's spectrum, 
being three times the ordinary number seen.—Pub. 
Ledger. 


Proressor Bairp, of the Smithsonian Institute, 


and United States Fish Commissioner, has received 
a telegram stating that 750,000 salmon eggs will be 
shipped from Bremen by the steamship America, 
and probably arrive in New York on the 25th. They 


will be in charge of Rudolph Hessel, an eminent 
Bremen fish culturist, and on their arrival will, in 


great part, be delivered to the State Fish Commis- 
sioners for introduction into the waters of the great 
lakes and Atlantic coast. 


One-third of the eggs 
were presented by the German Government. 


Tue Isthmus of Suez is interesting as a dividing 


line between the tropic and the temperate zones for 
nearly all steam navigation. 
are changed, and if the sailors engaged to go to this 
point from Calcutta are Chinamen, and the ship is 
to go through the canal to Great Britain, an Eoglish 
crew is puton board. A reverse operation takes 
place in the case of steamers going from England 
to the Kast Indies. 


At Suez the crews 


How metals are produced has fur a long time been 
The general 


deposits have remained as they are from the begin- 
ning, and that no additional deposits are at present 
But some have contended that chemical 


found in mining operations. Recent chemical ex- 
periments in England appear to sustain this idea. 
Corroborative evidence is also claimed to be found 
in the abandoned silver mines of Mexico and Peru. 
The long disused gulleries of the working are fre- 
quently found encrusted with filiated threads ot 
silver, which it is certain could not have been there 
when the mines were abandoned. According to 
this new idea of the constant creation of metal- 
lic substances, the earth is a vast laboratory, con- 
stantly at work and constantly prodacing. 


Tax cultivation of beet root sugar in France has 
now risen to an industry of the first importance. 
It employs more than four hundred manufactories, 
and the process of manufacture is each year brought 
to a higher state of perfection. There arein France 
three or tour journals specially devoted to subjects 
connected with the manufacture, the machinery re- 
quired, the chemistry of the process, the caltivation 
of the beet, the sale of the products, &c. In por- 
tions of Germany, also, beet root sugar is produced 
in large quantities, and the business appears to -be 


established as one of the great industries of the 


country. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 25, 1873. 





WET GOODS. 


Having bad a large portion of our stock damaged 
by bursting of water pines, we offer bargains io 
many goods as follows: 

Black Silks. 

Neat Striped and Plaid Silks. 

Corded Silk Poplins. 

Black Alpacas and Madonnus. 

Silk Blond, Wool Poplins. 

Blankets and Counterpanes. 

Une lot mized Long Shawls, very cheap. 
Plaia and Gay Long and Square Shawls. 
Aud other desirable goods. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S, W. cor, Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 
SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER, 
Dealer iu Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 

314 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Weddiog Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Eograving generally. 


BPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIKING, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28 «=. 33::« North Second Bt., Philada, 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PaivapeLPHia. 


House Furnisbing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WBINGERS REPAIBRD. 
SDWIN ORAFT, 
L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 S. Exeventa Staeet, 


M, &. PaxLon, | Sent free of charge to any book agent. 








No. 48 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortmeat of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors aod 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made w 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPBIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL RK, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOUKDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No, 924 Cherry 3. 
33-6m 


Chestnut Street, opposite United Sates Mint, 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per veut 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, sabject w 
Draft at One Week's Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen ia- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


“FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 


& B. REGESTOR, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Waluut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 CatLowasiLtt Staeet, Paiva. 


OR SALE—A truck farm of between 26 and 27 
acres of well cultivated good land, about 2 
miles from Moorestown, N. J., and 3 mile from Eves- 
ham, Possession given 4th mo. Ist. Further iu- 
formation cao be bad of J. M. Truman, Jr., 4134 
Franklin St, Phila. 2t 
FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 

An elegantly buund canvassiug book for the best 
and cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be 
It contains 
nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, aud agents 
are meeting with unprecedented success. Addreaa, 
stating experience, etc., and we will show you what 





Have on hand a good assortment of stare tria- |Our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 


wines, linings and a variety of yarns and zepbyrs. | CO., Philads., Pa. 


Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always ou 
band and made to order. Woot, Frencuw and all 
other waddings. Friend’s book musliu bandkercbiefs 
and materials for caps. 


order. 34-8 





PLAIN BONNETS. _ 
MARY E WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removen 


Friend’s caps made to] trom No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin &t., 


above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made, 





FRIEN DB’ 


RAILROAD win 
BONDS Buy or Sell 


WRITE TO 


Gaucntional. 
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MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, P Pa. 


Sanpy Sraina, ‘Mo., 2d 1 mo. 224, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I bold the school conducted by Milton 
Jacksou and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no achpol where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring au English, Classical and 
Ncjentific Education. 

31-tfo 


Barclay Kaight, 
David Ferris, 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


BAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI-_ 
TUTE. . 


Eowaxp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Puese A. Corneii, Preceptor. 
Evpnice NicHOLs, Assistant. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
voth sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten wiles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lat mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 

For catalogues and fall particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Coutins, M. A., Principal. 


A eniding School for both sexes pnder the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
yth mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIBS. 

This Institution bas a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Cheater Co., 
Pa. The Spriog and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session Of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 

Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa. 


~ OHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BUTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. Cvu., PA. 


The limited pumhber of boarding pupils received 
io this school “are ‘attually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 
’ Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


wes 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HASSLER &€ CO. 
No. 7 Wall &t., New York. 


ooo 


SHOEMAKER BROS., 


Yormerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 8 | ON ACRE DAIRY FARM FOR SALE or exchange 
for smaller property ; if not sold will be rented 
on easy terms on the lst of 4th month; is 6 miles 
from Friends’ Meeting on N. P. R, R., large house 
aud barn, plenty of fruit, timber, &c., 14 miles from 
a Station, and 28 miles from the city. Wl be sold 
asa bargain; very little money wanted. Apply to 
the owner, WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Saend Street, Phila. at 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


WM. INGRAM has opened a New Tea Store, at 
1302 Jefferson Street. This is a Branch Store of his 
Tea Warehouse, 112 S. Second Street, below Chest- 
nut. The Public in the Northwest part of the City 
will find a choice selection of Fresh New Crop Teas 
of the latest importation, at reduced prices, just try 
them and be convinced. Corrrss—Rio, Maracaibo, 
British Plantation, Java, Laguayra, all Fresh Roaav- 
ed. Remember 1302 Jefferson St., when you want 
Choice Green and Black Teas. Japan Teas of the 
finest quality, at Reduced Prices for Cash. Also, at 
112°S. Second Street. 

WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer. 
12th mo, 28th. 


J08. B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FuGe, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGa. 


HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRIOKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantiles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Spring Gagven Stkerr, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Wooleu Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 


For MARKING LINEN with Pen, Stencil 
Plates, Silver Stamps, Indelible Pencils, etc. Illus- 
trated Circular of Designs and Price List sent free. 
Address THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Stencil 
Works, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








